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Research in secondary sqhool composition^ instruction 
indicates that (1) emphasis oft writing for the. teacher-as-examiner is 
prevalent, (2) prewriting activities are limited, (3) there is little 
discussion of approaches to the topic or what information should be 
^nclu^ed, and '(4) activities to help students while they are writing 
are almost nonexistent. A teaching method that can prevent students' 
anxiety and disTike for sustained writing is to^ tr^at writing 
assyignments metaphorically as a journey, in which the teacher draws a 
map from start to destination and participates with the students in 
the journey and alt of it^ uncertainties. A book report oft four ' 
coherent paragraphs is an ideal journey. A map is drawn containing 
sections marked introduction, main characters, the best scene, and' 
conclusiolQ. *J5tud$nts write a paragraph for eacli section, in sequence, 
receiving whatever assistance they need whiles they write. After the 
first paragraph, students ,will have direct i/>n for the second 
paragraph, and mbst will beable to put ideas on paper with 
surprising ea^sey In four ol^ pp ve class periods th^y will be able to 
write a fairly^ell-organizSd composition. Anxiety will be jr^duced, 
confidence instilled, and a^lesson will b'e taught t^t unites form 
and content with language development across a spectruiq of 
vtocabulary, diction, and sentence structure. (Sample student 
paragraphs are appended.) (HTH) 
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THE OBSTACLES } • 

_ Educational stat i st i cS .can be mi ^lead ing , even del-ib'erately so; they can also be' 
; sober indications of the state of the art. Here are items belonging to the latter 
groUf> of int.er^st to teachers of the compos i ng process at the junior and senior hiqh 
school level. 

, It^em: only about ten percenr of English class time js devoted to writing of 

at least one paragraph in length. 

V 

^ ^Item: erDphasis on writing for -the teacher-as-examiner i? prevalent in all' 

subject areas, including EnglisH' 
Item: the u^uaj 'compos i t ion task is one of organizing and reporting back 

information provided in textbooks or by the teacher. 
Item:^ prev/riting actlviti>s are limited with students receiving, in tfiost 

cases, explicit guidelines o,nly about the 1 engi of " the paper, with 

little discussion of approaches to the topic or what information 
I should be included. In a typfcal assignment just ov^r thi»fee minutes 

passes from the announcement of the work until pen hits paper. 

Item: /inally, activities designed to he 1 prudent s while they are writing ' • 

are almost nonexistent. ' . . 

* 

This list coulcj be longer, and, un forruna te 1 y , it is a partial summary of, actual-' 
findings from Applebee, Lehr, and Auten's resear.ch for the National Study of Secondary 
School Writing. Join to the above study the latfest conclusions from the NatfntYl Assess 
ment of Reading and Literature as reported in the press: "Students who breeze through 
multiple-choice questions on 1 i terature* are at a loss* when asked to put pen to paper...! 
to explain and defend the judgments they make.'-'*^ 

^Are the findings from the two studies related? I do not know. I do know that, 
. • ' based on more than a decade and a half of teaching English, the writing of. compositions 
_ . and the sabsequenf grading of them takes place as part of a sometimes painful paper- 

moving .ritual , as fixed as the ebb and frow of the tide4.**The ingredient sorely lack- 
/ ' ing is ttre teaching of composi t ion , 'which* I strongly feel is connected to the learning 
pn^pOf composition with a hausaiity that is palpable, 



There .are no scapegoats. We. I^rtow wii>^the teaching of comf^i t io*n has not re- /" 
celved -its due emphasis: time, sweat, 'and more patience fhan Job. Recently, Bettelheim 
wrote in The Atlantic -Monthiy that "learning to'read is not an entertainment' bat hard 
work." The. gist 'fs applicable i;^ our case. 
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We know what bears fruit gnd> what does hot. From Applebee, Lehr, and Auten we' 
learn tha.t "most (writing), tasks separated problems of constructing coherent texts from 
those of remembering subject-^rea informat iori* and concepts.'' As a resutt, students 
tend not t© integr<fte learning even within'one subject. The- teacher plays' out tlie role 
of examiner rather than participant, and the students see their role's as suppliers of 
information-for-a-grade rather than as wFiters of effective and convincing statements.- 

• ^y/ ANOTHER ROUTER CONF^S THE UNSPEAKABLE 
.. One path toward the te^f^ing of writing might take-as'its credo a/ real i ty . pr i nc i p le 

to replace to some dxtent the^leasure principle. " - *" • ' V ' 

. ' . * * - . . ■ ^\ ' 

A reality principle acknowledges the unspoken: .students, in general, do not find 

sustained v^4H*ting a pleasant* task; they are -fearful^ m^ecure. andf at 'best , want des- 
parately ter'please so, as to get the mark; they are pitifully lost at times and stagger 
with gas|5ing logic and language to an often misty dest inat idn ; and they mosV wi 1 1 i ng 1 y ' 
will take direction -if 'someone can only speak a language of. clarity to the inexperienced 
minds . » ' , ' " , 

/for the teac>iers the-reality principle enunciates a siml-lar line of uns'poken 

thoughts: instructors desperately want to re.ad ^gadab 1 e material Vrom thefr students; 

the grading process is more often depressipg than 'reassuring; citrricu + um content and 

time pres-s me luctab ly <iga inst ' sanec paaing; and the sheer physical constraints of the ' 

bell make logical, complete, productive thinking a wish that exceeds of\e's reich. 

» ' , * . . J * ^ 

THE HAP: A G U I 0 1 NG ^ HAlhjD / 
To be lost at high^^an unfamiliar city, wjj:h windshield condensat ibn obscurfihg 
from view the already hard-to-read' street signs must sgrely be one of the mo^t unpleas- 
ant experiences of our lives. It is a;]L apt rpetaphor to'describe the ^lig^t of the 
twelve or thirteen-year-old of average, ab i 1 i ty as they travel through book 'reports, 
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Summaries, criticisms and varied essay-type questions. 
f ' , • ' ' . ' 

5I ■ The teacher of composition can draw a map from sfart to destination ahd' bring the- 

*_ travelers home only if he or she part icfpat'es 'in the'journey with its uncertainties , ' 

dgTays, and occasiorral surprises. Mutual participation Is founded on these premises- 

1. The students must perceive the teacher as-a^ guide and not solely as an examiner. 

2. A trusted guide has the allegiance of followers: students wi'h .take advice 

^ ■ • Seriously if they, believe the advice i^ "up front" and truly ^ant to help them. 

3. ^he guide should he ready and willing j:o accept a detour,' a question, a su'gges-'^ 
tion which cha ) 1 enges -h i s or Her concept ions .of the route to be taken. 

4. The gui^ must -set the aestination -in language that is understandable and free . 
Of abstractJons. ^The kids want to know where they. are going, and no one but 

,the teacher is so v;e 1 1 -prepared at that moment , to map out the trip. 

5. Above all, the guide' never waivers in the belief that the skeletal map can be 
fleshed out^in detail with myriad variations. The orderl iness of the journey 
provides the opportun i ty for individjjal novelty whiVh otherwise might never be 



seen . 



\ ^ - ' THE BOOK REPORT: PROSAIC 'BU T S UCCESSFUL ' 

Books as personal experiences for the reader ought to be a source of ideas for 

' writi'ng. Unfortunately, whenever 1 maL first mention of select'fn^ books, the seventh 

. and eigfsth graders grimace. and, with that unmistakable' tor^e say, "Do w? have to write 

book reports?"^ i tell them that they most ce rta i nl y. wi 1 1 write because, they will want 

tb tell me about their book." No one seems pleased or rel ievedf. and , until the initial 

writing assignment is underway, I am still rr^t with anxious 'comments of- the *'how long 

j'. . • ' . 

do^s It have to be?" type. When the final comment has been written sometime later 1 

have actually had students say, "that 'ass i gnment was so easy, too easy." That is music 
' . ■ ' . ■ % ^ ■ ■ 

j 1 ike -because they a^re really telVing me that^the composing process was not the night- 

mare imaained. 

' . , ' h 

In schematic form befow follows an outline for 'Wrking through" a series of 

^ fessons^in which student and teacher roll up sleeves and v/ork at perfecting the process- 
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> th idk I ng', .reason fng logically, arwl communi^at ion--which constitutes the essentia^) in 



e<^uca^tion. ' < 



Overal.i;Goal : .l^our," cbherenf paragraphs- which present-a book rece/itly read ' ' 
' , * ^. * about' ^00=250' words-. 

' . Pre1 iirrirf^ries ; to reduce anxiety, and confusion 

• • ■ 1 • The class .i« told that. they w'ij l' work with the teachef the 
. ' ^ , ^'^5$ on-a report about 0 mystery book previously selected' 

during a visit to school library. Many s tudent^^wi I'l not jbe- 

1 I eve you. 
s * . - 

2.4 Students are told n£l^ to wi^ite'up a-reoort before tihe class"^ 

; \ , works on it tbgether. (l hS've had many students write at borne 

fo4Jr and five times the length intended and tell me they have 

' .\ "^t" al.ready.. Thef.have usually ''done" V 1 opse . m4ander- 

(f . . * , ■ . . , ■ • 

_^ ■ 'n-gplot summary, punctuated by copious "so..., so... and then" 

i * ...and so ^nd then." Amen. . 

• 3' the class all, .they need to do is (a) read the book, (b) re- 

- . " "lembgr the title, (c) recarl l^e names of major characte rs and " 

. (d) remember a few good scenes from the book. Al'l of> these chojes 
• • . to , 

• . 3^-^ manageable and,^in fact, seem, at^ first, too easy. 

^ - • ^ the students to bring paper," pen and themselves to class/- 

and that the teacher will supply the map for the distance to b6 ' 

/ , * V , cove(;e'd.' I n -another metaphor i nd i cate" thiat the teacher wi 1 1 

^ " - 's*upply the steel frame and the class suppUes the bricks (ideas) 

7 - , ' , • • 

, fpr the building (report), * ' 

Preliminaries, reduce some of the anxious moments a/id once an<? for all stop the 
students in theif- ^racks' before they get lost in pages and p^ges of unnee'did details 

The Introduction :' to communicate basic background ' 
/ ; ' the-blackboard show, the students where' they are jorng: draw 

' ' ' ' sections, labeling them as to content: an iflt roduc t i on 

' ' ' • ■ " - ■ • 

EI^C iwhere,^ who, what) ; •the .mg In characters and their Importance; 
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the best scene}- and the end which lets' the reader knbw the VepOrt 
is fi,nishe"d. Assure them that theyc^^ill get step-by-step assist- 
ance . 



f 

2. Now erase all but the first section and concept ra'te on getting into 
•the book. Studejits *latel a sheet of paper "outline" which they ' 
worfk on with the, teacher in class. At home they can writ.e. from 
the out 1 i ne . / ^ 
' }^ ^^^^ board set up an out 1 j ne- us i ng some kind. of Jog-ic. Discouf- 
• 3ge worry about perfect ion .of'^Harvard outli'nes, etc. No one needs 
^> protracted queries about Roman numerals versus capital letters. 

Using a student's bob.k as an example, wr i te^ the' t i 1 1 e of the/^ok.- 
The class should do the same on their paper.^ Here is an opportunity 
to teach areas of capitalization and format. ' 
5. Ask students to tell about the setting of their books, in terms o^ 

place and date. Since many mystery books are not specific, students 

♦ 

will need help to draw valuable inferences^about location and time 
•frames. Here is an opportunity, to build vocabulary: contemporary, 

"decent, rural, suburban, urban, decade: Suggest phraseology for 

hand) ing 'setting: " the distant past,'.' "far in the future," ' . 

fairly modern," etc. ' » ' 

6- Agai^r\ using examp^les from* students books , get names of main 
. chafact9<fs arid ih one^^or two sentences state the con'flict. Db 

• * • f ' 

several ^examples in which the names are mentioned/and their place 
-Jn* the mystery stated. Actually, thq teacher is ciemgnst rat i hg the 
wriiting of main idea$, ap essenjtial in organized, effective writing.' 
Now. the first paragraph is set up and students "^^e" the map: titled getting, main 
characters, and 'statement of conflict. Ask several students to orally do theirs with' 
assistance. Students can then write an introduction at home #and' return the next day 
wi tb^soqiethrng dope wtjich is on taVget, ordeVly, but ind^vidua>l. , 



, The Main Characters : w ho is who and who does what. * 

/ I. Fi rst.' student s need assistance in deciding who i's a main char- 

. acter. Some will want to list eight people. -I recomme^ Jn- 
si sting that* they keep the number down to two or three. 
s , 2. The characters are* each goi'ng to be described according to 

" ( ' ^ . ; 

physicat appearance, per^sona li ty , and behavior in the story, 
ft ' . 

Practice with exan:iples, taken from the books read, showing stu- 

dents how b description can be' done' in one- succinct sentence. 

They will catch on: she*is an attractive, nineteen-year-old- 

girl with a sharp mind and plenty of bravery. 
3. Harln^r done^some comblnatlor^ of oral and black- 

board practice describing characters, ask students 

why these characters are Important to the's-tory. 

f i ' Many will not understand .^the question. Examples 

^ will be needed for clari,f location. Have students • 

tell, what particular main Characters do In their 

struggles. Then write sentences which demonstrate 

^ a -statemen»"t of a character's rolel- ••She was Im- * 

portant to the story DfftJffUse she acts as a jdecoy * 

to get Mr, Griffin Into' his car so that the other 

/ kids that (sic )^ were lurking In the back seat 

^ _ could kidnap him," (student example) 

At this point the .students have direction for the second para- 
grapht and most will be able to put* Ideas on paper with surprising 



ease. Some wMl even jump the gun and write before the examples ^ 

are finished^ on the board. Eagerness is knowing how to proceed ^ 

» < 

with confidence. . " ' 
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The Best Scene i Its ripe and waiting to be picked 

1. Capitalize on the penchant we ali have for re- 
telling* the unforgetable scene, the scene we 

waited for, the scene we can see over and over 

- I ■ • • - . 

apraln In our mind. -Kids love to tell the scariest, 

most suspenseful,' most surprising sceneff. Turn 

them loose and havp an oral survey of scenes from 

* volunteers.^ Actually, they are focusing on hlgh- 

^ * ^ lights of the book as perceived by themselves. 

^ It has some elements of the contrived, but stu- 

<i«nt8 do put their personal Imprint on it. 

2. - Write, sample paragraphs 'of five or six sen|;ences 

on the board based on information from volunteersi 
^ Suggest wordings I offer a "foot 'in the door^i the 

^ best scene in ,the bpok occurred when.... ^ 
^ 3. Continue to emphasize the selection of per^tinent* 
detail and the combination ^f ^Ideas rather than 
•strings of S-V-Os. Blackboard examples are' most 
welcome . Try your' hand. Experiment. 

The Conclusion, review.' wrap it up^ and stick your nose out 

1. Ironically, the end or fourth paragraph is the 
apparently most difficult to. compose probably 



^ because it is abstract rather than rooted in 

events to b^ reported. 
2. Most students think the composition^ ends when 



* > 



I 
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the hero and heroine ride off int© the sunset, l.e.,^ 
when the ao^Jlon stops, the pen drops i an insidious 
virus which threatens Judgmental and analytical thought. 
^3. Bfrgln by hayln<f the book title "repeated; .This step ' 
will hei^p to^ move thinking away from detailed plot 
summarizing and toward more general patterns of 
summarized action. 
4. Explain that an ending should look -like an ending i 
It should tell, the reader what haa Just been pre- 
sented and leave. him or her with- a sense that the 
I writer has made a'p6int, has communicated a feeliiig, ' 
and has encouraged or discouraged the reader. ' " 
■ 5-. Direct .students back to. the first paragraph and ^ 
the initial statement of basic conflict. Offer - 
examples of reworded oonfliot statements taken from 
students' paragraphs. Demonstrate that an idea can 
usually be expressed In different words wlthbut losing 
meaning. - 

6. Silfegest what, is entertaining about mysteries i sua- • 
. -'pense, detective work, surprises, etc.. Ask students* 

what their books b^fer the reader. " Make suggestions. 

Write exaiaples qn board ai^ polish them up. 



Summary 



That', it.^ The trip wks not as^ long nor aa arduous expeoted. 
to four ar nV. claas p.nods-^ fairly weU-org^mU.d.ooBposUlon has 
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been* set up and ifrltten. -J-hey are obviously part^ teacher artd^' 
part s^tude'nt. an .amalgam of the experienced and the\eophyte. ■ 
Ani^^ety has been rediiced, some confidence has-been insttlled, ^ 
and'a lesSon has-been taught which unites /orm and content with 
language development across a spectrum of vocabulary, diction. ■ 
and sentence structure.. . . 

All of this is only a small step. But a child ".holds a 
parent's hand before she walks. Surely students need a hand - 
academic and, emotional --from their teachers. After the fi^-st 
step who knows the limits? who doubts eternity's sunrise? 
'.Samples of student .Work are attache,d. 
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Paragraph One, Introduction 
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Paragi3^ph .Two -^The Main Characters 
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; Paragraph Pour ^- The' Conoluelon 
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